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A problem not touched upon is the relation of Korean Buddhism to 
Lamaism. W. W. Rockhill ( China's Intercourse with Korea, p. 60) has 
called attention to the fact that the Buddhism of Korea presents many 
curious analogies with the Tibetan form of Buddhism, and that in the 
style of church architecture, painting, etc., it has certainly been influ- 
enced by it. This coincidence may be explained from the fact that during 
the seventh century Korean monks were in the habit of making pilgrim- 
ages to India, and some of these traveled by way of Tibet and Nepal. 
The famous Chinese monk and pilgrim, Yi-tsing, has recorded the travels 
of seven Korean Buddhists (cf. T'oungPao, 1892, p. 462; and Chavannes, 
Voyages des pelerins bouddhistes, pp. 32-36). Chavannes' work is a 
complete translation of Yi-tsing's book and merits preference over the 
rendering of Beal (quoted in the Notes, p. 99), which is incomplete and 
rather inexact. 

The lecture on art does not quite satisfy a student of Buddhist 
archaeology and iconography. The problem to be pursued would be to 
study the Korean types and forms in their relation to those of China, 
Central Asia, and India, and finally to answer the question as to how the 
Koreans have developed, assimilated, or digested this foreign art and 
evolved a style of their own. The illustrations form a valuable feature 
of the book, but no discrimination is made between real art-works, as, 
for instance, the Bodhisatva in plate IX, who rivals the best Chinese 
sculptures of the T'ang period, and inane, mechanical modern reproduc- 
tions, such as the hideous Maharajas on plates xix-xxi, who are 
hardly worth the cost of illustration. The paintings on plates xxxi- 
XXXiii, being reproduced on too small a scale, are unfortunately lost. 

It is gratifying to learn that there is a modern movement in the Bud- 
dhism of Korea which the author says seems to show that it has real 
vitality, and he thinks that it may have a political part to play: "if hos- 
tile to Japan, when the crisis comes, as it surely will come, when Japan 
will be tried out again and once for all on Korean soil, Korean Buddhism 
may be the decisive element in that moment of test." Professor Starr's 
lectures must be regarded as an hors d'oeuvre; he has accumulated con- 
siderable material on the subject which he should be urged to publish at 
the earliest possible moment. 

B. Laufer 

Quelques considerations sur les jeux en Chine et leur developpement syn- 
chronique avec celui de I 'empire chinois. Captain George E. Mauger. 
(Extrait des Bulletins et M6moires de la Soci6t6 d 'Anthropologic de 
Paris. Paris, 1917.) 44 p., 16 text-figures. 
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This is a highly interesting and suggestive study in which the author 
endeavors to trace the development of a certain number of Chinese games 
and to reveal their relations to political and social conditions. The 
latter idea is novel and merits attention and consideration. The obvious 
difficulty is that, while we are familiar with the present-day games, their 
history has been little studied and to a large extent is still very obscure, 
chiefly owing to the fact that most of the ancient books on games in 
which a considerable literature still existed under the Sui dynasty (a.d. 
590-617) are now lost. Of draught-games, the wei-kH ("game of block- 
ade") is the national game of China traceable to ancient times; it is a 
war-game for military instruction, a field of tactical problems. Captain 
Mauger describes it well and concludes, 

This game may be regarded as representing the individualistic period of the 
empire. Then the great chief domineering through his will and his power has 
but the one object to conquer for his people the largest possible space of territory. 
Soon, however, the empire develops; the territories grow more considerable and 
necessitate a more complex organization; feudalism appears, the great chief di- 
rects from his palace his vassals who fight for him, and we have chess. 

He goes on to explain the ideas underlying chess from the state organ- 
ization of the Chou dynasty (1122-247 B.C.). I do not deny that this 
sort of historico-philosophical interpretation of objects is ingenious, but 
what is ingenious is not necessarily true. The author, of course, accepts 
as a fact that chess was known in the China of that period, and its origin 
is even traced to eleven centuries B.C. in a tradition furnished to him by 
a Chinese friend and taken from a classical schoolbook. The information 
of our Chinese friends may well serve us as a guide, but must never be 
accepted without serious and critical examination. This misconception 
is caused by the verb yi, which means "to play at wei-Wi" but is erron- 
eously translated also " to play at chess." Granted that it could have the 
latter meaning, of what help would it be? We have no description of 
any game approaching chess from that remote period. The present 
term for chess (siang-kH, "elephant-game"; the word kH denotes any 
game played on a board with counters) makes its first appearance during 
the sixth century A.D., but careful examination of subsequent Chinese 
documents decides in favor of the opinion that this game is not identical 
with the modern chess, but was one of astronomical lore referring to sun, 
moon, and constellations; for the word siang signifies also "star, constel- 
lation." This type, nevertheless, may have also been a war-game, for, 
in the literature of the Sui, the bibliography relating to this game is 
placed at the end of military literature (Sui shu, ch. 34, p. 9) ; while the 
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following T'ang dynasty assigns books on games to the department of 
liberal arts (T'ang shu, ch. 59, p. 12). Wei-kH and chess, in the same 
manner as music and caligraphy, belong to the fundamentals of a liberal 
education and to the prerequisites of a gentleman. The present chess 
exhibits some principal differences from the Indian game, but, on the 
other hand, also very striking coincidences with it, so that, in my opin- 
ion, Chinese chess is a cross-breed between a national Chinese game 
(now extinct) and the caturahga imported from India. It will thus be 
seen that the history of chess in China presents a problem of great com- 
plexity which can be solved only by minute documentary study. A 
philosophy of games, as well as of other ideas, can hardly be attempted 
before their real history is completely and exactly ascertained. The 
author observes, with reference to chess, 

Pour nous il nous semble que Yidie du jeu aurait pu aussi bien etre introduite et 
adapted en se simplifiant dans l'lnde venant de Chine, que le contraire si Tun 
et l'autre n'a pas eu une origine independante. 

This opinion is not acceptable. Chess is a thoroughly national game of 
India without a trace of Chinese influence. If Captain Mauger would 
try to eliminate the Indian features from Chinese chess, he would dis- 
cover several traits to support his theory; for instance, the king of our 
chess is replaced by a general in China, because the majesty of the em- 
peror was so exalted that he could not figure in a game of the vulgar, and 
he himself never went to war, but sent a general to fight his enemies. 

The author is perfectly correct in deriving the divination games of 
China from India, but then it is somewhat surprising that he overlooks 
the Indian origin of dice; to him the origin of dice in China remains ob- 
scure. The Indian (Pali) word pdsa ("die, dice") bears no relation 
whatever to Chinese p'ai ("board, cards, domino"), as he thinks, but 
the Sanskrit word prdsaka (also pdga, pdgaka) has been adopted by the 
Chinese in the form po-lo-sai (anciently *pa-la-sak), a very accurate 
transcription of the Indian model, which appears as early as the fifth 
century in the Chinese version of the Brahmajalasutra (§33), translated 
by Kumarajiva in 406. Subsequently this was abbreviated into sat 
(*sak); and the modern vernacular names for dice (Peking Sai, Middle 
China 50, Canton Sik) are nothing but adaptations of the same Indian 
word (cf. also Siamese saka). Sanskrit prdsaka and Chinese po-lo-sai 
denote in particular the Persian game nard (our backgammon), intro- 
duced into China in the first part of the sixth century, on which I expect 
to report in the near future. As is well known, dice are of immemorial 
antiquity in India, being used both for divination and gambling. A 
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standard book on Indian dice was contained in the literature of the Sui. 
It is positively certain that in the period of Chinese antiquity down to 
the first centuries a.d. no dice were ever employed. The methods of 
ancient Chinese divination are perfectly known, being mainly concerned 
with the consultation of the tortoise and reading the cracks and lines in 
the burnt shell of this divine animal. These methods could not lead, 
and in fact did not lead, to the development of any game. 

Captain Mauger devotes the greater part of his article to a study of 
dice games, dominoes, and playing-cards and their interaction. Of 
cards he describes a number of local variations, also several hitherto 
unknown, and makes a substantial contribution to the subject. He 
doubtless possesses a good practical knowledge of Chinese games and 
others, but should join hands with one in Paris who is posted on historical 
questions and would lead him more safely through the complex labyrinth 
of research of this character. Games are hard nuts to crack. It is also 
somewhat dangerous to write on Chinese subjects without some knowl- 
edge of the language and without a clear perception of historical devel- 
opment. It is a rather disturbing faux pas to characterize the Chinese 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as "un peuple essentiellement 
f6odal" (p. 41), since feudalism was destroyed at the end of the third 
century B.C. I would finally remark that A. van der Linde, the famed 
author of the history of chess, was not a Dane (p. 19), but a Hollander, 
and that the name of another Hollander, quoted twice (p. 29), is Visser- 
ing (not Visserung). 

B. Laufer 

The Encyclopaedia Sinica. Samuel Couling. Shanghai: Kelly and 
Walsh (or Oxford University Press), 1917. 634 p. 
Although I am not a believer in making cyclopaedias, as in the pres- 
ent state of science we have better things to do and our knowledge of 
China is still far from being complete, the work of S. Couling merits a 
hearty welcome as a pioneer and as the fruit of hard and patient labors. 
If it does not satisfy in many points the specialist, it will be a useful 
reference-book to the public at large and to any one in quest of speedy 
information on a subject connected with China. The author modestly 
calls his book a beginning and promises greater completeness in future 
editions; but the beginning he has made is a good one, and he has pro- 
vided a basis and framework for a larger and finer building to follow. 

B. L. 



